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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 


Raise the Herbs---Double Flowers. 





In old times our worthy grandmothers used to 
have this department of horticulture under their 
special keeping and culture. 


Scientific Survey of the State. 


The pressure of arrangements in regard to fit- 
ting out the quota of troops from Maine has borne 
so strong upon the Governor, and taken up s0 
much of his time, that the subject of the Geologi- 
cal and Agricultural survey of the State has had 
to remain unattended to until last week. 

The appointment of persons to prosecute the 
the survey was delegated to the Governor and 
Secretary of the Board. It was their intention 
to have placed Prof. Chadbourne, of Bowdoin 
College on the survey, but some arrangement in 
regard to the details not meeting his views, he de- 





We can now see, in memory’s eye our grand- 
mother’s garden. Although not opposed to the | 
culture of flowers merely as flowers, her depart- | 
ment was strictly of the utilitarian order. The | 
sige and the thyme, the burnet and the parsley, 
the high balm and the low balm, the bed of cam- | 
omile, and the cluster of wormwood, the rue and 
the marigold, the lovage and the hyssop, the colts- | 
fyot and the hoarhound, the coriander and the) 
caraway and the dill, while in the waste corners, 
and by the hedges, the motherwort and the cat- 
mint, and the tansy were allowed to Hourish lux- 
uriantly. All these were harvested at some par- 
ticular time of the moon's age, carefully dried in 
tie shade, and still more carefully laid away ‘up | 
ia the garret’’ ‘ for sickness,’’ or for any other | 
uses which domestic affairs demanded. They all | 
had their specific uses, and she was considered an | 
inprovident mother who did not have a store of | 
them on hand in cases of emergency. These old-| 
fashioned aids to the comfort of the household, | 
seem to have disappeared from the garden, and | 
the merely ornamentals taken their places. Now 
we by all means would encourage the culture of 
flowers, but would keep these old ‘ stand-bys”’ 
in which our grandames delighted in the list, and 
thus combine the useful and the beautiful to- | 
gether. { 

While oa this subject, it may not be very much 
out of place to answer a query put to us by a 
neighbor, not long since, viz: ‘* How are double 


999 


flowers produced 


" , 
We believe that nature never produces double 


flowers. They are considered among botanists as 
beautiful monsters. They are generally, indeed | 
we may say always, the production of skillful | 
management of the cultivator. The Dutch gar- 
deners have been very successful in this kind of 
production. The principle of doing it is to keep 
the plant growing rather stintedly in poor soil, 
until all the organs of flowering are beginning to | 
show themselves, then pushing it by liberal wa- | 
tering with liquid manures. This operation is | 
founded on the physiological habits of plants. 
You have undoubtedly observed that the first ex- 
ertion of the plant is to get its growth, then it 
stops this part of the operation and makes flowers, 
then this operation stops, ard the whole energy is 
bent on maturing and perfecting the seed. This 
seems to be the great end and object of its life, | 
and this done it ceases any further action for the ' 
current season at least. | 


| 


Asa general rule, therefore they so grow the | 
plant that the system which supplies material, or | 
elaborates what may be called the bodily growth | 
of the plant is not stimulated much—merely fed 
enough to give it fair growth. After this is done, 
and the energies of the plant begin to be expended 
on the formation of the flower, push it as vigor- 
ously as you can. Feedithigh. This extra feed | 
will expand the stamens into flower-leaves, and | 
thus you obtain double flowers. Sometimes this | 
feeding is carried so far that every stamen is con- 
verted into a flower-leaf. In this case the flower 
becomes barren, and no seeds are produced, and | 
the only way to propagate the plant will be by | 
dividing the roots or by cuttings and layers. 


: : , | 
An exchange, speaking of this subject says :— 


clined the appointment. They have finally ap- 
pointed E. Holmes, of Winthrop, and Charles 
Hitcheock, of Amherst College, to conduct it. 
Mr. Hitchcock is a son of Professor Hitchcock of 
Amherst. Ile is a young man, thoroughly versed 
in geological and minerological surveys, and has 
been engaged in the Geological survey of Ver- 
mont, which is now finished. The survey will 
commence on the first of Junc. We shall be able 


to give a programme of operations very soon. 
—————-<9@er 


Curculio Warfare. 


Our spring in this latitude is rather backward, 
at least as far as the early blossoming of fruit 
trees are concerned. The plum tree is among the 
earliest that give out their blossoms, and their ap- 
pearance is a signal to commence the annual cur- 
culio warfare if we would have a nice dish of 
plums to regale ourselves and friends with at the 
usual time of plum harvest. 

This insect enemy has been acknowledged to be 
one of the most difficult to contend against, and 
the destruction and loss of the plum crop in many 
places every year proves that he is more than a 
mateh fur man with all his skill and knowledge. 

A great variety of expedients have been adopted 
to counteract and ward off the curculio’s attacks. 
Dusting the trees when in bloom and while the 
plum is forming, with lime—making all sorts of 
bad smells in and around the branches, painting 
rings of tar or of melted sulphur and lard around 
the trunk, clothing the trunk with belts of cotton 
or wool, &e. &e., have been recommended. Some- 
times they have been pronounced successful, but 
more often unsuccessful. 
up, but keep trying. Tie best horticulturists, 
and those who have succeeded best in combatting 
the ‘Little Turk,’’ seem to have come to the con- 
clusion that the ‘ jarring’’ method is the best to 
adopt to get rid of the pest. This is done by 
spreading a sheet or cluth under the tree to catch 
the rascal as he falls. The tree is then suddenly 
jarred by striking it near the forks with a mallet. 
The insect has a habit of “playing possum’? when 
suddenly surprised, by folding up its legs and 
feigning to be dead, and will fall and lie as mo- 
tionless asa pebble. The moment it feels the 
sudden jar of the tree, true to its instincts, it folds 
up wings and legs and drops apparently dead up- 
on the sheet or cloth below. It may then be 
gathered up and soon put ina condition where, 
instead of sham death there is real death. 

Some recommend to saw off one of the lower 
limbs of the plum tree, four or five inches from 
the trunk, and to strike on this projecting stump 
with the mallet. In this way there will be no 
danger of bruising the bark and wounding the 
tree injuriously, as is sometimes the case by bat- 
tering the trunk. 


Still we shouldn't give 





————__~~e@er - —— 
Slovenly Orcharding. 

The editor of the Waterville Mail makes the 
following sensible observations suggested by a re- 
cent ride of thirty miles through Winslow, Vas- 
salboro’, and Augusta : 

‘*We noticed with surprise how little had been 
done for the fine orchards all along the way. The 
great yield of fruit last year ought to suggest a 
special effort to restore the exhaustion thus caused. 


“The best raiser of the stockgilly that I ever | ‘The horse is well fed after a hard day’s work, and 


knew, used to grow his plants in very small pots 
and pvor soil, until the blossom buds began to 
form ; he then planted them out in a bed of rich | 
soil, and supplied them liberally with manure wa- 
ter, until the seeds were ripe, and from seeds so 
produced, he had always a large proportion of 
plants that had double flowers, and the plants of 
a fine dwarf habit which would not be the case 
when the stimulus was applied during all the pe- 
riod of growth.” 


mor 


Mixed Crops. 


It would seem to be good policy and the right 
way, to grow each crop by itself, and thus have 
the product clean and unmixed when needed for 
use, Still there is a belief among some farmers 
that many crops, when mixed, grow better, ana 
are more productive than when grown separately, 
and if used for provender are also better. We 
have an acquaintance who always grows wheat 
and rye together, barley and oats, also oats and 
peas. There isa propricty in sowing oats and 
peas together. The peas need something to cling 
to, and as oats ripen when grown with peas at 
about the same time, they make a very good sup- 
port fur the peas. Their mixture too for feed is 
much more nutritive for cattle or horses than 
either alone. 

We have no doubt that a mixture of wheat and 
rye makes a provender much preferable to either 
of them alone; but our friend above named, con- 


tends that he actually obtains more bushels by | 


mixing the seed and growing them together than 
if sown separately, and therefore, when he mere- 
ly wishes them for stable feed, makes a gain by so 
doing. Whether this is really 80, cannot be de- 
termined without comparative experiments in 
reference to that fact. 

Every farmer knows how difficult it is to keep 
barley free from oats. They grow so kindly to- 
gether that many actually believe that barley 
sometimes changes to oats, and the grain thus be 
comes mixed when pure seed barley was alone 
sowed. We have never subscribed to this doc- 
trine, but have every year experienced the difficul- 


ought to be well rubbed before he is harnessed 
next morning. The orchard should have a dress- 
ing of manure, and be closely trimmed and washed. 
For the want of this restorative, and in connec- 
tion with the exhausting crop last year, few or- 
_chards will produce much fruit this season. There 
| may be an occasional exception, but it will only 
, be where the remedy has been applied. We no- 
| ticed one case—and the farm looked as though it 
i belonged to Friend Sumebody, for no orchards 
| hereabout fail to ‘bear testimony’ for Quaker the- 
jology. It was thoroughly plowed and harrowed, 
; and apparently well dressed and trimmed—though 
j this last process was a light one because it had 
not been neglected in previous years. Most far- 
mers in this vicinity make most brutal work of 
trimming their orchards. They do it so seldom 
that when they get about it they trim the tree to 
death,—as the man who curries his horse but 
once a month would then tear his skin to patches 
‘to make up for the neglect. If done in season, 
the work could generally be done with a pocket 
knife. The large dead limbs would not then ap- 
pear. Thus done, the task would be but a tenth 
| part as much, and the benefit ten fold more.’’ 








iio ee 
| Putting in the Crops Liberally. 
| We are glad to learn that the farmers of Maine, 
both big and little, huge-fisted and small-fisted, 
are exerting themselves to put in crops liberally 
this season. 
Hliram Stevens, of Aroostook County, com- 
menced sowing his spring grains on the 23d of 
| April last, and on the 4th of this month had com- 
pleted the sowing of thirty acres. 

Ifon. Wm. C. Hammat, of Ilowland, formerly 
President of the Maine State Agricultural Socie- 
| ty has already sown furty acres of spring grains. 
| Thos. S. Lang, of Vassalboro’, also an Ex-Presi- 
ident of the State Society has sowed forty-five 
‘acres. Go ahead, farmers. Bouncing crops and 

fat Thanksgivings to you all. 











Notes on the Season. 


A friend near Belfast writes us on the 10th 
| inst. : 


| r — . . 

| We are enjoying first-rate farming and growing 
Weather. Since the cold snap on the Ist, 2d and 
3d of the month, we have had very good days for 


ty of obtaining a pure crop of barley where oats | pursuing the various kinds of farm work. Every- 


and barley were kept in the same granary or fed 
to cattle or horses separately, in the same stable. 
In the latter case, stray kerneis of each will get 
in with the manure, and if this be used in an un- 
fermented condition, 
stray seeds will spring up and grow. 

A writer in the Ohio 
mends growing oats and barle 
because he thinks they are be 
provender, but because an 
them will germinate and grow a great deal better. 


Oats alone make too much shade 
seed to do so well w 


will when sown with oth 


that with oats and ba 
obviated, 


on the land, some of these 


Farmer strongly recom- 
y together, not only 
ter when mixed for| M 
Y grass seed sown with |T@Spberries 10th, elder 10th. 


to allow grass 
hen sown with them, as it 


er grains. But he thinks 
tley together, this trouble is 


uly is ** going in to the work with their sleeves 
| rolled up.” The political disturbances which ex- 
| ctte the seaboard farmer is not troubling to so 
| great an extent those farther back in the country. 
iF ight or not we must all eat the same as ever, 
and if farmer raises a fair crop he has at least 


,so much to last him through hard times. Vege- 
tation is quite forward. Grass looks well ; oung 


stock wou/d live in pastures. I saw first bobolink 
to-day. Some say when they come ’tis time to 
plant corn ; but not yet ; the ground is too cold. 

record says gooseberries in leaf on the 9th, 


shrubs and trees bursting. Buds of early 





Oe 

ta The Baltimore Rural Register—one of the 
most valued of our agricultural exchanges—ex- 
presses the apprehension that the condition of 


public affairs may compel its suspension for the 
present. 


| the subject. 


Training Tomatoes. 


Almost every body raises a few to- 
matoes, and almost every one has 
some method of training them, 80 
that they shall have the benefit of the 
sun and air to hasten the ripening of 
the fruit. 

A very pretty way of doing this is 
illustrated by the cut which we here 
give you. The frame or trellis is 
made in the form of a common grape 
trellis in miniature, with small low 
posts or standards and light horizon- 
tal bars. The mainstalk of the plant 
is trained and confined to this post, 
while the branches are trained and 
attached to the horizontal bars.— 
These are confined to the several parts 
of the frame or trellis by soft strings 
of yarn or bass wood bark or mat- 
ting. 

After the fruit has formed, and ob- 
tained its size, many of the leafy 
branches may be pruned off, so as to 
give still freer access to the sun's : 
rays. The fruit is thus not only in- a 
ereased in size but more thoroughly ripened. | 
There is some diversity of experience, however, in 
regard to pruning the vine, and of course a cor- 
responding diversity of opinion and practice on| 
Many persons stoutly maintain that 
the plant should be allowed to grow naturally, 





| 





| 
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| 
| 


| 


| 
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j 
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| water, feed and dovethem. Lave them growing in 
|the window, near the door step, in the garden, 
jany where and every where, that the eye may 


‘alleging that the shaded fruit ripens soonest. A 





| petty cares be cheered by the sunlight of their 
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For the Maine Farmer. 


A good old Biddie. 


Mr. Eprtor :—In the month of March, 1651, I 
purchased of Mrs. Stephen B. Bennett, five hens, 





jand among them was one ahout which Mrs. Ben- 


nett made the following remarks : ‘1 did not mean 


| for you to have that hen—I wanted to keep her, 


thorough test of the two methods can be easily! she is such a good old hen to raise chickens.’ 
made. She did not say how old she was, however. 











Communications. 








For the Maine Farmer. 


Orchard Queries. 





Mr. Eprror:—I wish to inquire through the 
columns of the Farmer the mode of procedure 
in budding fruit trees, and the time to cut the 


ens each year. 


one ean beat this def em dot. A.J 


During the ten years that [ have owned her she 
has not failed to rear a respectable brood of chick- 
j The first year fifteen ; the second 
thirteen; the third fifteen, and the fourth eleven, 


since which time, | have kept no accurate account, 


but I think she has averaged eleven a year, mak- 
ing an aggregate of one hundred and ten chickens ! 


She is now performing the task of incubation 


upon sixteen eggs of her own producing. If any 
Lane. 


Concord, May 20, 1860. 





buds before they swell in the pring, or at the 
time of budding? (1.) Also the best time to bud 
trees ? 

In an orchard of about seventy-five apple trees, 
[ have a dozen of very thrifty trees, for the most 
part engrafted fruit, that never bore fruit to the 
value of five dollars. When grafted, two scions 
were put in a stock. Should one of those be eut 
off, or what shall we do with them? (2.) The 
trees do not appear to have too much top to them. 

When the borer first made his advent among 
us, it spviled a great many of our trees before we 
discovered the cause. And now the ant has taken 
possession of the trees that would have eventual- | 
ly recovered. The ant 
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Agricultural Miscellany. 
oiling Stock. 


On pages 302—3—4 of the monthly New Eng- 


land Farmer for 1859, we noticed, and gave a 


pretty long extract, from a small work on the 


subject of the Suiding of Cattle, by Mon. Josiah 


Quincey. This publication containing, as it does, 
the result of the experience of Mr. Quiney, com- 
menced in 1814, in keeping and feeding cattle 


takes possession of) through the entire year in the barn, seems to be 


the sears made by digging the borer out, and! directing a good share uf public attention to this 


thus works up into the body and heart of the | 
tree, and will speedily ruin the trees if not driven 
from them. I have tried with clay and green} 
manure to stop the holes up, but it dues not seem | 
to be the thing. (5.) 

If you will inform me what I can do to stop 
the ravages of this indefatigable insect, and also 
answer the other queries, you will great oblige a) 

Knox Co., May 16, 1800. SUBSCRIBER. 


Note. (1.) The time for budding is the last | 
of July or first of August, while the bark slips 
easily. The time for eutting the bud isa few | 
minutes before you insert it. It is the bud in the, 
axil of the leaf that is put in. If it takes, it 
swells some, but does not, generally, put out a! 
leaf until the spring following. We will en-| 
deavor to give you a chapter on the subject at the) 
time to do it. 

2. Two scions are generally put into one hub 
for the purpose of giving two chances of success. 
One is enough to grow and will do better than 
two. One of them should be cut off smoothly, 
down to the stock. 

3. You cannot well stop the ants out for they 
will bore through alinost any thing to gain access 
to their nests. The best way would be to place! 
some perfume or odoriferous substance at the 
mouth of the cavity that would be disagreeable 
to them and cause them to ‘‘vamose.’? Camphor, 
spirits of turpentine, Kerosene oil, or smoke that 
would ascend and fill their galleries, would be the 
best applications to effect the purpose.—Ep. 


——— —  ~oBee 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Cultivate Flowers. 
“Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers! 
Each cup a pulpit, every leaf a hook, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook.” 


Yes, plant flowers, and not only plant, but 


rest upon them and be cased and gladdened in 
times of sadness, and the heart weighed with 





|presence ; for their ‘ voiceless lips are living 

reachers,’’ teaching us to love the pure and the 
beautiful, and driving sordid and selfish interests 
|from our hearts. Again, I say, cultivate flowers) 
jin the house, and if practicable, around the house, | 
but always in the house. First, because they are | 
ornamental. What is a greater ornament in a| 
jroom than a well skaped, thrifty rose, carnation, | 
‘geranium, pink, or any of the common varieties, 
filling the room with its fragrance and delighting 
|the eye with its many colored blossoms. Second-| 
ly, they are cheap cuttings of the principal varie-| 
ties, and seeds, may generally be had for the ask-| 
ing. Then a pot filled with mold and plenty of | 
food—air, water, &c., is all they require. Lastly, 
because of its influence they exert. No person 
can be irreclaimably lost who has implanted in| 
his nature a love of flowers. They assist in mak-| 
ing home pleasant, a place of joy, an asylum to) 
which the wearied mind and body turns with} 
pleasure, to the wanderer they are indissoluby | 
connected with the name home and the ties that 
bind the young to the home where they are fuster-| 
ed and cherished are ten fold stronger than they 
could be without their presence. 

“Were I, 0 God! in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of Thy ordaining 
Priests, Sermons, Shrines.” 
G. E. B. 


Belfast, May, 1861. 
—_——+oa0e—____——__ 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Discussion Wanted. 





Mr. Eprtor :—I have been quite busily engaged 
for a few days past among fruit trees, setting and 
grafting—some for the neighbors—and find many 
trees, and especially scions, have been injured by 
the severe winter. 

As the propagation of fruit trees, shrubs and 
plants, in their season, has been my favorite pur- 
suit for ten years past, it has led me to observe 
varieties, habits and the different modes of propa- 
gation, and I often have to lament the failure of 
orchards, or lack of success in the cultivation of 
trees where a little practical knowledge would 
have saved time, labor and disappointment. 

Ido not discard book knowledge, but have 
learned that it is not safe for us here in Maine to 
rely too much upon ‘Fruit books’ or journals 
which extoll fancy fruit. 

Can we not have more discussion upon this sub- 
ject through the Farmer? Communications from 
the most successful fruit growers would be ac- 


ceptable to many. aut 
_ N. Taner. 





wractice, 

A Philadelphia paper gives an account of what 
one and a quarter acres, ceded to clover, have 
produced in the way of green crops this year. 
From the first of May to the twelfth of June, eight 
cows and one horse were fed at the barn with 
clover cut upon it; when two of the cows were 
sold, and the land continued to yield an ample 


| sufficiency for the remaining six cows and one 


horse until August Ist, at which time there was 
still a large amount of growing clover. The cows 
averaged ten quarts of milk per day, although 
purchased without a knowledge of their milking 
qualities. The land was most thorougly pre- 
pared, subsoiled, trenched and manured, and was 
valued at some two hundred and fifty dollars per 
acre. The writer says it will be seen that over 
two years of food for one cow was produced on 
the one and one-fourth acres; and that the plan 
of the owner is to keep as many head of cattle 
per year as he has acres of ground, by keeping a 
proper portion in clover, grass, corn, oats and 
roots. 

Similar experiments have been made in Mas- 
sachusetts and in some others of the older States, 
where pastures are povr, land dear, and milk sells 
high, with this plan of keeping animals all sum- 
mer in stables and yards, and feeding them on 
green foal, raised, cut and carried to the barn 
for that purpose. But farmers, generally, after 
one of our lee winters feel so greatly relieved 
when their cattle go forth from their barns to 
feed on the comparatively spontancous produe- 
tions of their pasture lands, that we have sup- 
posed the example of Mr. Quincey in feeding 
stock all summer at the barn, would be followed 
somewhat reluctantly by the mass of New Eng- 
land farmers. We have little doubt, however, 
that this system might he advantageously adopt- 
ed by many farmers who supply cities and villa. 
ges with milk, and by mechanics, professional 
men and others who keep a cow or two for tie 
supply of their own families with pure milk, and 
who farm, in connection with their other business, 
from one-forth of an acre, to one, two, or a few 
more acres ; being often troubled to hire pasturage 
and to get their cow driven daily to mee from it 
when hired, and who cannot purchase adjoining 
land short of paying from $100 to $1000 pcr acre. 
To all so situated it is important that their land 
should be made to produce as much as_ possible, 
and for this purpose manure is the one thing 
needful. Mr. Quincy claims that by the soiling 
system compost may be manufactured from each 
cow ofa vaiue equal to that of her milk. The 
Homestead says, ‘If we have the materials at 
hand to work with, we ean readily make 25 cords 
[Query.—Ed. N. E. F'.,) of rich compost from 
each animal.’? Manure is the great want of New 
England farmers, and every plan for its increase 
which is not too expensive naturally commends 
itself to our attention. It is not strange, therefore, 
that the plan of soiling should be both advocated 


| and practiced here, so far at least as to keep up 


cows when in full milk. 

But, it is strange to us that a system which in- 
volves so much care and labor, and which we 
have ever regarded only as a sort of necessity 
imposed on farmars where land is limited, pro- 

uce high, and population dense, should be re- 
commended by our national teachers of agricul- 


ture as applicable to the pioneer settlements of 


our Western territory ; that, because Mr. Quincey 
finds it profitable near Boston, to soil his cows, 
where land is worth hundreds of dollars per acre, 
milk sells fur six cents per smail quart, and good 
manure for $8 per cord, therefore it will pay 
‘*several times over’’ everywhere else! Such in- 
— recommendations do more harm than 
ood. 
" Among the papers which make up the Patent 
Office Report for 1859, is one by D. 8. Curtis, 
of Madison, Wisconsin, which advocates the soil- 
ing system as adapted to all circumstances and 


of the South and West. He says explicitly that 
‘it ean be clearly shown that the system will pay 


only cows and working oxen constantl 


ward to the total abolition of farm fences. 


thority, of which the following are specimens : 


cost, the only trouble 
gether once a year and mark the calves.”’ 


Office Report, 1849, p. 297. 





Your, with respect, 





conditions, even to the unbroken prairie regions 


several times over, even in the new States where 
lands are cheap and plenty.’’ He would keep not 
in the 
stalls, but all young cattle also; for he looks for- 


This we regard as a wonderful specimen of Pa- 
tent Office farming! certainly so, when compared 
with the facts stated a few years since in an arti- 
cle on Domestic Animals, by the same high au- 


“Mr. C. Zeringue, of Jefferson parish, La., 
says; ‘Cattle three years old are valued here at 
$7 to $8 per head. oo raised at very little 

ing to drive them to- 


Dr. White, of Quincy, Fla., writes: ‘Value 
of cattle three years old about $6. The only ex- 
pense of keeping is to ride into the range and 
mark and brand them in the spring.’ ’’—Patent 


“Mr. Turner Vaughan, of Wilson County, 


Tenn., writes that ‘the cost of rearing cattle until | ducing a reserve queen ora royal cell. But as | 
three years, is as follows ; first year, $1; second | these are not always at hand, it is advisable to ; 
year, $2; third year, $3. On my farm this can insert a piece of worker-comb, containing eggs | 
be and is done, and pays tolerable fair wages. A | and larvze, in every colony respecting which doubt | 
short time since I sold thirty-five head at the! is entertained. Those who use movable comb | 
above-named age for $181, and did very well.’ ”?| hives can greatly aid their young stocks, and | 
—Ih. 1850, p. 117. | guard against this kind of calamity, by the inser- | 
‘Mr. Moses Coburn, of Whitewater, Wal-| tion of combs with unca ped worker larvae, at in- 
worth County, Wis., says that the cost of rear-| tervals of three or four days, until they are satis- | 
ing steers until they are three years old, in that! fied, by actual observation, that the colony con- 
region, is about $8.’’—Jb., p. 115. | tains a queen qualified to lay worker-eggs. The | 
‘The farmer, then, who should “green soil’ a! bees will always thus have within reach the means | 
calf till three years old, in Wisconsin, would re-| of rearing a queen in case of accident; and at | 
ceive at the rate of near five ard one-third cents | this season the uncapped larve is not likely to | 
r week—less than one cent a day—for all the! perish from want of heat or due attendance, un- | 
abor of raising, cutting and drawing to the barn | less the colony be very feeble-—Am. Bee Journal. | 
the food for the aforesaid steers. How many | 
times over will such soiling pay, especially in the How to Spread the Taste for Gardening. 
j hurrying season of the wheat harvest ; when all | —, , 
iyour neighbors’ steers are growing fat on the! The world moves, in horticulture as well asin | 
jabundant products of Uncle Sam’s free pasture? Other matters. In cities, villages, and suburban | 
In the annual report of the Secretary of the residences, there has been a complete revolution. | 


He who now builds on these localities without | 
! 








| Board of Agriculture of Massachusetts, for the L : “ 
year 1856, are the details of some very inter-| Teference to a garden is the exception. Every | 
esting experiments with the food and milk of fif- | Ye@T Sees an advance, not only in the number of | 
teen cows, which were kept on the State Reform | trees and shrubs planted, but in their quality. | 
School farm. For the purpose of ascertaining | Rural improvers not only consult the architect in 
the cost and value of fuod, the animals were | Planning their homes, but the landscape gardener 
weighed twice a day, and the food also carefully | laying out the grounds, and the pomologist in 
weighed. The result as to the cost of the food of Planting the fruit trees. , 
each cow, per day, was as follows : The reports of horticultural and pomological 

When whelty bent ta tere, | Socicties are read, and notes are taken of the best 
When wholly kept in pasture, varicties of fruits for his soil and climate. The 
agricultural fairs are visited, and the fruit tables 
are subjects of special admiration and study. It 
| is learned from actual observation that one pear 
differeth from another pear in glory and excel- | 
lence ; that the varicties of apples, plums, and 
peaches are numbered by scores. 

This taste for fine fruits and vegetables has in- 
vaded the country. The routine of the old farm 
garden has been broken, and in very many places 
the Early York cabbage is a recoznized friend in | 
mowing-time, and early pounees. peas, lettuce, | 
etc., help the farmer celebrate the national in- | 
dependence. The fruits in the home yard are no | 
longer confined to the quince and currant. It is 
not unusual to find there a well-assorted variety | 
consumed daily by each cow to be §0.1919, of all the larger fruits, with enough of the small 
(nineteen cents and nineteen one-hundredths,) , ftuits forhome use. The time spent upon the | 
nearly three times the estimated cost of pastur- g@rden is no longer grudged as thrown away. It 
age, and considerably less than the cost of dry peye abundantly in the fine vegetables and fruits it | 
feed at the barn. > “brings to the table, in the variety it gives to farm 

In Mr. Colman’s “Forth Report of the Agri- labor, and in the attraction it throws around home. 
culture of Massachusetts,” (1841, p. 256,) some A good beginning has been made, and it is now 
fats are stated in relation to fifty cows kept in, Wanted that the work shall be prosecuted with | 
Lowell for the purpose of obtaining their manure Vigor. Every one who has begun to improve, him- | 
for some ase connected with coloring goods. *¢!f, may become a center of good influences in | 
The cows were kept constantly in the barn. In’ bis neighborhood. There are multitudes of thriv- 
two years they consumed 418 tons of hay, at an, ing people who do not plant fruits and vegetables 
average cost of S150 per ton; and for green 


because they have no knowledge of them. They 
vegetables during the same time were paid S1018 ; would purehase, if oe | knew their value, as | 
making $8751 as the total cost of the two years’ 


readily as they would horses or cattle. Even | 
feed of fifty cows—which is according to our fig- the Bartlett pear, which has been cultivated in 
ures, 2 small fraction less than 24 cents (23.97) 


this country for sixty years, is not known in half 
per week for exch cow. No calves were raised. 


the homes of Connecticut. 
The quantity of milk obtained from the fifty cows) -4 man who has only eaten the fruit of wild 
in the two years, was 99,705 quarts, which at five seedling pears cannot be expected tu set any very 
jeents per quart, amounted to $4985 ,25—three high value upon the finer varicties cultivated in 
|thousand seven hundred and sixty-five dollars and 


our nurseries. It sees to him an extravagant | 
seventy-five cents less than the bire cost of the expenditure to pay two or three dollars for a pear | 
| food they ate. : 


tree in bearing condition. There are multitudes 

It will be perceived that in none of these eases Who have never eaten a bunch of well-ripened 

is any allowance made for attendance, or for mar- Isabellas or Catawhas. They suppose them much 

keting the milk—the only object being to deter-| like the wild grapes of the swamps and the river 
mine the cost of fod consumed. ‘banks. Itis by no means uncommon to find 
In the monthly Farmer for January, 1857, we people who say they prefer wild grapes to those 

gave a synopsis of the statement published by 


which are cultivated. 

Mr. Horsfall, of England, in relation to his exper- | Now the only cure for these uneducated tastes 
iments in the keeping and management of milch | 

cows. Although he goes so far as to warm his 
stables in winter, by artificial heat, as nearly as | 
possible to a temperature of 60 degrees, even cut- 
ting and steaming most of his cows’ food, yet 
from May to October—nearly one-half of the r 
year—they have the range of a pasture. His, thrown away, It will actually save labor to al- | 
anguage Is : _low some neighbor, or his gardener, to come in 

“During May my cows are turned out ona rich and help himself. Raspberries and blackberries 

‘pasture near the homestead; towards evening, | also spread rapidly, and a dozen plants given 
‘they are again housed for the night; when they ®W@y will very soon stock a neighbor's garden, 
are supplied with a mess of the steamed mixture, 2d instruct them in the value of these delicious 
and a Teele hay each morning and evening. Dur- fruits. meet F , 
ing June, when the grasses are better grown,| Grapes are multiplied quite rapidly by eyes, 
‘mown grass is given to them instead of hay, and Cuttings or layers. When the vines are well es- 
| they are also allowed two feeds of steamed mix- , tablished, an hour spent in layering will give you 
,ture. This treatment is continued till October, Sores of plants the following a - and you can 
‘when they are again wholly housed.” hardly make a more acceptable present to one 
| We have thus presented, perhaps somewhat who has a garden, than a Delaware ora Diana 
disconnectedly, a few facts which may deserve Vine. Scions and buds from the finest varieties 
‘the consideration of those who are interested in | of apples, pears, plums and peaches, are spared 
the subject of sviling cattle. _ without disadvantage to the owner, and with little 
| loss of time. 

If these plants and scions are not sufficiently 
oo | prized to be cared for when presented, as is quite 
Alike for the lover of bees and the admirer of possible, then we must storm the castle with the 
nature is the flowery month of May one of the !tuits themselves. The sluggard himself can be 

most delightful periods of the year. “The colonies | ™2de to surrender, with these. | —- we send 
are now steadily and rapidly increasing in strength OVeF 2 basket of Bartletts, or Seckels, well ayo 
‘and displaying the most unremitting industry. ed—for he will not be likely to appreciate _ 
Even in the northerly sections of the country, PTOCess of ripening. Ww e think we see him wak- 
| drones generally begin to make their appearance UP #0 & new sensation, as he gets the flavor of 
‘about the middle of this month ; and in more fay- | ® Seckel in his mouth, and contrasts it with the 
‘ored localities early swarms will issue. The blos- | Puckery ‘‘perries”’ to which he has been accus- 


‘soms of the fruit trees furnish abundant supplies tomed. Will he not inquire with something more 
than his usual listlessness the next time he meets 


jand attract crowds of eager gatherers. The hum t 3 
‘of busy hosts resounds from dawn till dusk, and | You, “‘What did you say the name of that small- 
ish pear was? I thought at first it was a perry, 


the air is vocal with the music of ‘toiling mil- A 
= but I found it was a horse of another cvlor.’’ 


lions.’? But in some districts this is a transient >’ , ing if he } 

joy, succeeded by inaction and gloom. In these, That man will send for _mgmerengat ype re has 

‘before the lindens blossom and the white clover $°t anything that a pear scion will grow upon, 
and if he has not, he will very likely patronize 


jeomes into flower, there is an interval during 
the nurseryman. 


which pasturage is scarce. Where this occurs, ; "awer teaal ts 
' colonies—especially such as are strong and have After you once get the wedge entered, it a very 
easy thing to drive it home. A bed of straw- 


| Poe Z swals » ¢ 
much brood—will need regular feeding, to keep berries leads inevitably to plantation of resp- 


;them in a prosperous condition. Swarms can herr da Seckel io Sceatines Rendin 
‘there seldom be expected to issue before mid-, berries, and a Seckel pear once in bearing leads to 
a dozen other varietics, if there is room for the 


‘summer ; and if timely feeding has been neglect- | om a 
led, the season may pass without favoring us with | trees. An Isabella vine is usually followed by a 
4 Diana or a Delaware, or some of the newer va- 


ja natural increase of stock. Where bees are kept . - : 
“" ~ se rieties. It is very delightful to see how a taste 


‘on isolated stands, remote from other apiaries, | ! 
for fine fruits, flowers and ornamental trees grad- 
ually extends itself over a village or neighborhood. 


ithe necessary feeding may be conveniently done , 
|in the open air, by offering them supplies of dilut- _ 4 ae \ 
\ed honey in small troughs, shallow dishes, or old The origin of the planting fever is almost — 
drone-comb. But if other bees are kept in the | traceable to some one or two individuals, who 
vicinity, or the weather prove unfavorable, this ™#ke @ very generous use of the fruits and plants 
_mode of feding cannot be resorted to without | that grow upon their own premises. 
} waste and loss. In such case it is better, after Nurserymen can spread this taste much ,more 
ithe fruit trees have ceased blossoming, to make | rapidly than private individuals, for it is in the 
‘artificial colonies, and appropriate the needed line of their profession. And it is generally, very 
food to the support of these. much for their interest to distribute plants gratis, 
Artificial colonies may be made as soon as seal- t0 @ certain extent, where they have a surplus, 

ed drone-brood can be seen in the more populous ©T ®re Masly to have, left over from the year’s 
‘hives, because drones will then be sufficiently |S#les. Some nurserymen have a way in filling 
jabundant when the young queens have matured their orders, of throwing in some choice tree or 
,and begin to make their hymeneal excursions. If plant not ordered, that is likely to prove valuable 
‘afew of the stronger stocks, especially such as % the planter. It is, perhaps, an advertising 
‘have much drone-comb, be selected and divided | 40dge, perhaps traceable to some better motive. 
‘early, by drumming out a swarm from each, a We have always noticed that such presented trees 
‘large number of supernumerary queens may be ®F¢ apt to bear fruit, in more senses than one. 
procured in the course of from ten to fourteen | The nurseryman will not lose his customers. The 
\days, and an excessive production of drones be | extra trees will be likely to create new wants, 
prevented for that season in such colony. These | 24 to enlarge his orders.—The Homestead. 

| young queens, or the royal cells containing them, 
‘may be ured with great advantage in forming ar- 
| tificial colonies. 

A fertile queen obtained during the interval of | 

| deficient supplies, is still highly valuable, as she | 
is able to produce a large number of workers 
which mature in season to appropriate the nectar 
‘of the lindens and white clover. And in fact, 
| the worth of a weak colony, preserved over win- 
|ter with much care and difficulty, consists almost 
jentirely in its fertile queen, qualified to furnish | 
a numerous progeny early in the opening season. 
The advantage of possessing fertile young queens 
(more to be prized than old ones of previous 





$0.2420 
0.0715 
English hay was valued at $15 per ton, meadow 
hay and corn stalks at $10 per ton, roots at half 
‘a cent a pound &e. 
| Pasture land was estimated at $40 the acre, 
and five acres allowed to each cow. Interest on 
$200 one year, S12; taxes, $1; $13 divided hy 
‘the days in a half year gives seven cents and fif-| 
_teen one-hundredths as the cost per day of pastur- 
ing one cow. 
In the report of the same Secretary for 1858, 
| (p. 24,) it is said that four cows were fed eight 
‘days on winter rye when in blossom, and that 
they consumed the crop growing on 13,384 square 
‘feet of ground, which would amount, estimating 
ithe rye at $20, S6,14, showing the money vilue 


ter varicties of fruits. 
grounds well stocked, it is a very inexpensive pro- 
cess to educate his neighbors. Strawberry plants 
multiply so as to become a nuisance. In the 





May Management of Bees. 





Watering Newly Set Trees. 





A word on this subject is important now, when 
many are or ought to be, adorning their premises 
| with fruit and shade, both of which are orna- 
mental and about equally 89. Set the fruit trees 
then first, and let the shade trees claim your next 
attention. Some people think the more water the 
surer a tree is to live. The truth is, the more 
water, the more a tree ‘*won’t’’ live. A little 
water is what you want. In moist earth there is 
_ just about water enough. If you add more put 
10us | jt around the tree at a little distance, that it may 
years,) need hence scarcely be adverted to. Even trickle through slowly and reach the roots by de- 
a feeble colony, having such a queen, may easily | grees, just in Nature's way of distilling the rains 
be reinforced, and soon become a strong stock if of heaven through solid earth. Nature should be 
it have access to even moderately rich pasturage | our teacher in many things, and especially in this. 
later in the season. | 1 have set many hundreds of fruit trees without 

Not every young queen that is bred becomes | watering, and never lost one that I can now re- 
fertile. any are lost on their hymeneal excur-| member. But they should be mulched with 
sions. Colonies to which such have been given | shingling, tow, straw, salt hay, pairings from the 
should therefore be watched with peculiar care, | shoemaker’s, tan bark or something of the kind, 


till we have ocular proof that they contain a work- | a pile of stones, if you have nothing better. A 
er-brood. If a queen be lost, measures should | jittle water throughout the first summer, is the 
forthwith be taken to remedy the evil, by intro-| secret of making a thousand trees live. 








‘and continue 


| prosperity of the flocks so much depend. 


is, to make the people acquainted with these bet- | 
After aman has got his |“ 


cleaning up of beds bushels of plants have to be | 


ed the corn, no twine in the shape of a net will 


Introduction of the Spanish Merino 
Sheep into France. 





‘A short time after the death of the unhapp 
Louis XVI., French Agriculture, and French 
Commerce, also, began to profit by the Merino 
sheep, brought from Spain, whose fleece is so fine 
and so thick. 

The Spanish government forbade the exporta- 
tion of this breed of sheep, and it was merely as 
objects of curiosity that Louis XVI. was able to 
obtain a few individuals of the race, which were 
placed in the royal park at Rambouillet. ‘Thence,’ 
says M. Charles Dauphin, ‘sprung the line of 
sheep from which France has derived 80 much 
benefit.’ Proposals were made to farmers to un- 


'dertake the care of these animals, but, strange to 
‘say, were refused until a price was put upon 


them, when they were readily disposed of.’’ 
Daubenton, the illustrious rival of Buffon, de- 
serves eternal gratitude on the part of France, for 
his efforts in this branch of industry. We will 
give the words of the above mentioned learned 
man: **From 1766, until 1808, Daubenton aban- 
doned, in some degree, his former researches in 


comparative anatomy, and began the study of the 
‘Spanish sheep, their diet, and the treatment of 


He discovered a meth- 
the fleece, by a system of careful 
attention, applied to the unmixed 
race, and invented a micrometer for measuring 
the most delicate wool. He established a shee 

fold on an extended scale, which became a schoo 
of shepherds, having at its head a man of genius, 
a talented professor. He presented his products 
to the most skillful weavers, as a proof that Span- 
ish wool is in no wise deteriorated by being pro- 
duced on French soil; and he (Daubenton) was 
obliged to wait seventeen years before the manu- 
facturers would give him one trial (in 1783 ;) be- 


them in various respects. 
od of refinin 


‘fore the valuable facts brought to light by him 
‘were of sufficient strength to overcome the force 


9 


of prejudice.’’? This learned man went further 
still—he aflirmed that, through his method, the 
wool grown in France possessed more beauty and 
more equality of length than that grown in Spain. 
The indefatigable Daubenton did not suspend his 
studies until he had composed a set of agricultur- 
al instructions for the people, pointing out all the 
advantages to be gained by the continuation of 
the mongrel, as well as the pure breed, either 
with respect to present or future profit. He did 
much toward the enlightenment of the shepherds, 
upon whose care and judgment the welfare and 
Under 
the National Convention, when Daubenton re- 
quired an immunity from persecution, he obtained 
it in the humble capacity of a shepherd. Seven . 
years afterward, when the First Consul was form- 
ing a conservative Senate, to be composed only of 
men who had been eminently useful to their 
country, he sought Daubenton at his sheep field, 
and placed him side by side with generals, judges 
and the most learned men of the age.”"—N. H. 
Journal. 





Crows among Corn. 





One mode of ridding a corn-field of crows is to 
give them a little strychnine before the corn is up. 
The crow is such a nuisance—destroying the nests 
of all small birds—that we cannot say a werd in 
his favor ; though he sometimes does a good act, 
catching mice, and moles, &e. 

But if any men have scruples about using poi- 
son to destroy an encmy, let thera wet their seed 
corn in tar and water. Many farmers tell us 
they find this effectual, and that crows will — 
the corn from their bills as soon as they smell 


r. 
A third mode is to hang up scarecrows and 


| threaten them with as sure destruction, at least, 


as Major Anderson is reported, by the Carolinians, 
to have inflicted on his enemy. He scared them 
a little no doubt. 

But crows are not so easily scared with old 
blankets, hats, and bunting as some of our peo- 
ple are with flags, and it is not safe to trust to 
show alone. Crows can see what is inside of an 
old coat, or jacket, as quick as people can. And 
though horses are often scared by such sights, the 
crows know better. 
| But there is an easier mode than any of these 
_to keep the crows away. Draw a white cotton 
| twine around the field, hitched to stakes four feet 
high. A large field should have the twine cross 
\it in several places—say into acre lots. 

The twine should be drawn around the field so 
as to embrace every rod of the corn land—for if 
any is left outside the line the crows will venture 


'there and not fear a net. 


Another point is to put up the twine before 
the ficld is planted, for when they have once tast- 


‘keep them away. 
| Some farmers draw their lines on the tops of 
j|high poles; but low ones are better and moro 
jeasily set. 

The cost of twine enough for half a dozen acres 


‘is but a few cents, and is worth more than half 


— after it has been out a month or more.— 
loughman. 





Wheat. 


| The production of wheat,’’ says the Tribune, 
\“‘is an index of civillization.’’ Figures prove 
_ that those countries have the highest civilization 
which have the greatest production. Probably 


‘the annual production of wheat throughout the 
| world is about 900,000,000 bushels, or perha 


one bushel to each inhabitant of the globe. The 
bare distribution of this grain gives employment 
and support to thousands of individuals. Great 
jasare the agricultural products of the United 
States, we are not the largest wheat-growing 
jcountry in the world. Our last year’s crop is 
,assumed to be 180,000,000 bushels, and our aver- 
|age yield 120,000,000. The — yield of dif- 
ferent countries may thus be stated :— 


France, 191 400,000 bushels. 
| Britain, 145,000,000 ** 
United States, 120,000,000“ 
| Sicilies, 64,000,000 
Canada, 60,000,000“ 
| Spain, 47,000.000 “ 
Austria, 27,700,000 & 
Sardinia, 20,000,000“ 
| Russia, 19,000,000“ 
| Belgium, 13,000,000“ 
| Portugal, 6,500,000 “ 
_ Turkey, 5,000,000 
| Holland, 8,000,000“ 
Denmark, 3,000,000 © 
| Sweden and Norway, 1,200,000“ 


726,100,000 

| The unascertained crops of other countries, in- 
| cluding those of the American continent, will ea- 
\sily supply the 175,000,000 bushels more. How 
important to the a te result that no system 
\of agriculture shall be adopted, which will so ex- 
|haust land as to create a diminution of yield. 





Training Colts. 


| 
| A colt at six or eight weeks, is old enough to 
commence with, and not so strong but two men can 
easily manage it, and a less number will be in- 
sufficient to do the work panes. as there will 
| be danger that he will struggle and throw him- 
self, thus endangering life and limb. The opera- 
tor should be sure that his halter is one that will 
fit easily to the head; one that will buckle is 
preferable. Put the dam ina stall and let tho 
‘colt have a place by her side and it will be easy, 
| by a little coaxing and care, to put the halter 
jupon it. Then let both dam and colt into an 
open place where there is a plenty of room ; let 
one get the halter, and at the same time another 
take his place in rear of the colt to push him for- 
ward, while the other pats him and pulls lightly 
upon the halter. The colt will soon learn what 
is wanted, and follow the lead of him who holds 
the halter. Care should be taken that he does 
not pull back and throw himself. The principal 
force applied should be by the rear operator. 
| When he has partially learned to follow the lead~ 
er, hitch him to the harness of the dam, 80 that 
he can reach forward to her head, and lead her for- 
ward, having one in the rear to him if he 
hangs back.— Southern Homestead. 













